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Appraisals of the Ecumenical Era 


Twelve contributions ‘in honor of John A. Mackay,” 
edited by Edward J. Jurji, appear in the book, The 
Ecumenical Era in Church and Society (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. $5.00). 

“I venture to think that no part of the ecumenical 
missionary task of the Christian Church is more difficult 
than the redeeming and sanctifying of this world of 
dynamos and reactors and computers and communica- 
tions systems,” writes F. W. Dillistone, Dean of Liver- 
pool, in a chapter on “Christianity and Science.” These 
are the dramatic symbols of an ecumenical secularism 
which has already achieved staggering results.” 

An appreciation of the life and work of Dr. Mackay, 
who has retired as president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is written by Hugh T. Kerr of the Seminary 
faculty. Dr. Mackay was also professor of ecumenics. 
Professor Kerr refers to the “charge” given by Robert 
E. Speer, when Dr, Mackay became president of the 
Seminary: he called on Dr. Mackay to build his life 
into “the walls” not only of the Seminary but also of 
Christian thought, piety, and mission. 

A comprehensive statement on the World Council of 
Churches by Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., is included. 
Dr. Blake writes that the basic annual budget of the 
World Council is less than $500,000, a sum that is 
reached by the budgets of some local churches in the 
U.S.A. The American churches now pay about 75 per 
cent of that basic budget of the World Council, and 
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Dr. Blake thinks this is proper because of the state of 
the economy of the U.S. He pleads against continuing 
to “carry on ecclesiastical business as usual in a revo- 
lutionary world,” and for more serious consideration 
by the churches of their ecumenical mission. 

“The resurgence of the classical, historical religions 
of Asia” is considered by Paul David Devanandan of 
India. “The most notable feature in the theological con- 
text of the Church today is the prominence of the 
Church itself as a theme of theological inquiry and dis- 
cussion,” writes George S. Hendry of the Princeton 
faculty. “The great missionary leaders have always been 
ecumenical pioneers, and the great ecumenical figures 
have always been pioneers in missions,” says W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Message from Reformed and Presbyterian 
Leaders 


A message stressing the need for Christian unity has 
been issued by leaders of churches of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian heritage across the world. The message 
indicates readiness to participate, as equals, in efforts 
to achieve church unity. It says that “churches, like 
people, cannot be themselves until they are each other’s,” 
and it carries the weight of considered opinion by some 
of the leading spokesmen of modern Protestantism. It 
is addressed to all Christians everywhere. 

Entitled “Address To Our Fellow Christians After 
400 Years,” it was made public in 1959, four centuries 
after publication of the definitive edition of the “Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion” by John Calvin. 

The signers included John Baillie of Scotland, a 
president of the World Council of Churches; C. H. 
Hwang of Taiwan (Formosa): Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A.; and Paul Conord, Secretary General of the 
Reformed Churches of France. 

The message expresses readiness to “accept all invi- 
tations from sister Churches to the comparison of opin- 
ion and experience in which Christians submit them- 
selves afresh to the Lord of the Church,” and adds that 
“all that we claim for the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches we would lay on the altar.” 

The message was initiated by a resolution of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the World Alliance of Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches, meeting in Edinburgh. It 
was carried through by a committee headed by Dr. 
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Blake, and was released for publication by the Office 
of Information, the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 

The sections on “Icumenical Conviction” and the 
concluding paragraphs are here quoted: 

“We come eagerly to ecumenical encounter, grounded 
in the conviction that the true Church exists not where 
a particular order is maintained, but ‘whenever we find 
the \Word of God purely preached and heard; and the 
sacraments administered according to the institution of 
Christ.’ We come to ecumenical encounter grounded also 
in the knowledge that order is of basic importance in 
maintaining unity. So we offer to ecumenical discussion 
a presbyterian order which we are glad to defend for 
its recognition of Christ as sole Head of the Church, 
for its faithfulness to Biblical record, for its structural 
balancing of freedom and discipline, for its engagement 
of the whole body of believers in the government of the 
Church, and for its recognition of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the councils of the Church at every level. 

“We are grateful for a tradition that lets us proffer 
so useful a design to all the Churches. We are even more 
grateful for a tradition which bids us offer but not 
insist, which cautions us against letting matters of 
order become matters of faith. 

“Would that our practice had fulfilled the promise 
of our tradition, for we must repent our frequent divi- 
siveness. We repent our institutional and provincial 
pride. For too long churches within the Reformed fam- 
ily have been unaware of, or neglectful of, each other, 
Churches in official communion, sharing one tradition, 
and whose leaders are in regular association, do not 
know each other. If separation from Christians with 
whom we disagree be sin, what shall we call our igno- 
rance of and unconcern for Christians of our own fam- 
ily? We who confess the unity of the whole Church 
in Jesus Christ have no excuse for the turbulence and 
rancor we have too often loosed in the Church. So we 
pray that the same grace which can cover our offense 
will lead us toward the reconciliation, reunion, and re- 
newal now in course... . 

“The occasion we celebrate makes invitations more 
appropriate than proclamations. We ourselves are ready 
to accept all invitations from sister Churches to that 
comparison of opinion and experience in which Chris- 
tians submit themselves afresh to the Lord of the 
Church. And we issue our own invitations to all who 
would with us put their traditions and systems under the 
judgment of Christ, seeking His correction, and ready 
to relinquish what He does not approve. 

“All that we claim for the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches we would lay on the altar. We offer it all to 
our fellow Christians for whatever use it may be to the 
whole Church. With the whole Church we hold our- 
selves alert for the surprises with which the Lord of 
history can alter the tempo of our renewal, and for the 
new forms with which an eternally recreating God can 
startle us while He secures His church. And we strain 
ahead toward the great day when the richness of our 
joined memories will be a small sign of the strength of 
our conjoined forces, and when each Church’s anniver- 
saries will be every Church’s celebrations.” 


Second Synod of United Church of Christ 


Some 700 persons assembled at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, July 5-9, 1959, for the second synod of the 


United Church of Christ, formed in 1957 by a union 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational Christian Churches. 
Until a constitution of the new body is adopted, how- 
ever, the procedures of each of the uniting bodies re- 
main in effect. 

The Synod of 1957 arranged for two commissions, 
one on a proposed constitution and one on a statement 
of faith, both of which reported in 1959. 

A draft “constitution and bylaws” was placed before 
the Synod. In the preamble occur these words: “The 
provisions herein define and regulate the General Synod 
and those instrumentalities which are established by or 
are responsible to it, and described the free and volun- 
tary relationships, which the congregations or local 
churches, associations, and conferences shall sustain 
with the General Synod and with each other.” The 
Constitution would come into force when it would be 
ratified or approved “by not less than two-thirds of the 
synods of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and 
by not less than two-thirds of the Congregatonal Chris- 
tian Churches voting,” such voting to have been com- 
pleted not later than June 1 preceding the next regular 
meeting of the General Synod after submission of the 
constitution to Evangelical and Reformed Synods and 
Congregational Churches. 

After discussion, the Synod deferred action on the 
proposed document. It instructed the commission to 
receive all comments and suggestions for changes and 
to report a revised draft to a special session of the 
Synod which is to convene in 1960. 

In the opinion of officials of the churches the framers 
of the document attempted to reflect both the Congre- 
gational emphasis on local autonomy and the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed emphasis on the responsibilties of 
the local churches to other churches in a larger fellow- 
ship. 

The United Church of Christ maintains offices at 
287 Park Avenue South, New York. 


Statement of Faith 


The members of the Synod approved a statement of 
faith, described as a “testimony and not a test of faith.” 
It was prepared by a Commission of thirty persons 
which aimed to express “a faith commonly held among 
us in the words of our time.” The Commission aimed 
to “point to the realities which doctrines are designed 
to indicate and to express in such terms as are avail- 
able.” The Office of Communications of the United 
Church of Christ has stated that “no member church 
of the United Church will be required to adopt the state- 
ment for itself, nor will any member of a local congrega- 
tion be required to adopt it personally.” The chairman 
of the commission was Elmer J. F. Arndt, professor of 
historical theology and ethics, Eden Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The full text follows: 


“We believe in God, the Eternal Spirit, Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, and to His 
deeds we testify: 

“He calls the worlds into being, creates man in his 
own image and sets before him the ways of life and 
death. 

“He seeks in holy love to save all people from aim- 
lessness and sin. 

“He judges men and nations by his righteous will 
declared through prophets and apostles. 
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“In Jesus Christ, the man of Nazareth, our crucified 
and risen Lord, he has come to us and shared our 
common lot, conquering sin and death and reconciling 
the world to himself. 

“He bestows upon us his Holy Spirit, creating and 
renewing the Church of Jesus Christ, binding in cov- 
enant faithful people of all ages, tongues, and races. 

“He calls us into his Church to accept the cost and 
joy of discipleship, to be his servants in the service 
of men, to proclaim the gospel to all the world and 
resist the powers of evil, to share in Christ’s baptism 
and eat at his table, to join him in his passion and 
victory. 

“He promises to all who trust him forgiveness of sins 
and fulness of grace, courage in the struggle for justice 
and peace, his presence in trial and rejoicing, and eter- 
nal life in his kingdom which has no end. 

“Blessing and honor, glory and power be unto him. 
Amen.” 


Call to Action in Society 


The Synod adopted a “Call to Christian Action in 
Society,” a document of some 1.700 words referring to 
the community of nations, aspects of American culture, 
political life, and race relations. It stated that “‘con- 
troversy and compromise serve important and neces- 
sary functions” in political life. Another section read: 
“In Jesus Christ God entered the arena of human his- 
tory, grappled with the principalities and powers of evil, 
won a victory over those powers, and made manifest 
his love and gracious purpose toward all men. In grate- 
ful response the Christian church seeks to tell the story 
of God's action in ways which are persuasive for the 
men and women of our day.” 


The Pope Calls Ecumenical Council 


On January 25, 1959, the Vatican issued a communi- 
qué, transmitted immediately to the Western world via 
Reuters news dispatch, reporting an address by Pope 
John XXIII to cardinals present at a Papal chapel, in 
which the Pontiff announced that he would convene ‘‘an 
ecumenical council for the universal church.” The dis- 
patch went on: “The convocation of the ecumenical 
council, in the thoughts of the Holy Father, aims not 
only at the edification of Christian peoples, but is in- 
tended also as an invitation to the separated communi- 
ties in quest of unity, to which end so many hearts 
aspire in so many parts of the earth.” 

The Pope was quoted on April 4, in news dispatches 
hased on Vatican releases, as having stated that the 
forthcoming ecumenical council would deal with “the 
whole range of Christian thought.” On April 16, Pope 
John was quoted by the Bureau of Information, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, as 
hoping that the forthcoming ecumenical council will be 
a beginning of Christian unity but that he did not ex- 
pect to bridge all divisions. Speaking to a group of 
Afro-Asian students the Pontiff said that the Council 
“will not immediately overcome the divisions existing 
hetween Christians.” “But the grace of God stirs souls, 
and we must all increase our hope in God and in the 
more abundant grace that he will certainly grant us.” 
On May 16 the Pope announced that Cardinal Tardini, 
the Papal Secretary of State, had been appointed chair- 
man of a commission to prepare preliminary plans for 
the forthcoming ecumenical council. On October 30, 
1959, however, Cardinal Tardini announced that the 
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Ecumenical Council would not be convened for at least 
another three years. The Cardinal also stated that the 
Council would consist of the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic church, that no invitations would be issued 
to others, but that provisions would be made for others 
to attend and observe. 

In his first encyclical, dd Petri Cathedram, dated June 
29, 1959, made public July 6, the Pope dealt at some 
length with the plans and with other aspects of unity. 
From the English translation made available by the 
Vatican Press Office, and transmitted by N.C.W.C. 
News Service, Washington, the following lines are 
quoted : 

“We publicly announced the plan to summon an 
ecumenical council, to which bishops from every part 
of the world will come to discuss matters important 
to religion. The council’s chief business will concern 
the growth of the Catholic Faith and the renewal along 
right lines of the habits of Christian people, and the 
adapting of ecclesiastical discipline to the needs and 
conditions of the present time. That event will surely 
be a wonderful manifestation of truth, unity, and char- 
ity ; a manifestation, indeed, which it is Our hope that 
those who behold it, but who are separated from this 
Apostolic See, will receive as a gentle invitation to seek 
and find that unity for which Jesus Christ prayed so 
ardently to His heavenly Father.” 


Robert J. Graham, S.J., an associate editor of America, 
New York, wrote a comprehensive article, “Will Chris- 
tians Come Together?” in that journal, February 28, 
1959. He stated that the Orthodox and the Protestants 
“are . . . quite different in the challenge they present 
from the Catholic point of view” with respect to ecu- 
menical movements. It seems that in view of the “un- 
changeable conditions of the Catholic church, there 
would seem to be no possible basis of hope for union. 
Yet—strange paradox explainable only in the common 
yearning of all Christians—in recent vears the inter- 
change of ideas between Catholic and non-Catholic the- 
ologians has been growing apace.” 

“A Catholic’s deepest conviction,” writes Fr. Graham, 
“is that there is but one true Church and that where 
Feter is, there is the Church. Can the forthcoming ecu- 
menical council provide a fresh interpretation of that 
basic tenet?” He notes writings by British priests and 
then concludes : 

“Here in the United States, the problem of unity, as 
cbservers have more than once remarked, has hardly 
engaged the same amount of attention that it has at- 
tracted among English Catholics. This is probably be- 
cause of, and not in spite of, the hopeless proliferation 
oi Protestant bodies in the United States. The council, 
among its many important incidental effects, may fur- 
ther a new approach by Catholics in this country toward 
the problem of interdenominational relations. With an 
historic ecumenical council called to advance Church 
unity, it would seem unrealistic to proceed on the 
assumption, as we have done up to now, that no prob- 
lem exists and that all we Catholics need to do in the 
name of unity is to pray for the conversion of heretics 
and_schismatics.” 


Protestant-Roman Catholic Dialogue 


“The relations between Catholics and Protestants in 
this country are a scandal and an offense against Chris- 
tian charity.” These words of Reinhold Niebuhr are 
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quoted by William Clancy, a Roman Catholic layman, 
editor of Worldview, in an article, “A Roman Catholic 
View of American Protestantism” in Christianity & 
Crisis, 537 West 121st St., New York 27, N. Y., June 
8, 1959 (25 cents a copy). The issue contains several 
articles by Roman Catholics on the general theme 
quoted above. 

“For most Catholics, an ordered skepticism is easier 
to understand than Protestantism,’ Mr. Clancy says. 
“We are apt to see in Protestantism are mere shadow- 
Christianity, the sad example of what happens once the 
objectivity of Catholic authority is overthrown.” This 
has “important consequences for Catholic-Protestant re- 
lations on almost every level.” “The real issues are 
evaded.” 


If the situation is to improve, Mr. Clancy writes, 


“Catholics must understand . . . that Protestantism has 
its own unique genius, that it witnesses to some of the 
essential truths of Christianity. . . . More than this, a 


Catholic can be thankful for the witness Protestantism 
bears to some aspects of Christian truth and the Chris- 
tian vocation... .” 

American Protestantism is so varied that understand- 
ing of it is most difficult. Many Protestants are still 
fighting to keep the United States “American,” by 
which they mean ‘‘Protestant.” 

Mr. Clancy hopes that Protestants, among other 
things, will deepen their renewed concern for the church 
and the sacraments, remarking that “Christian unity 
and ecumenical encounter are the signs of its future.” 

Gustave Weigel, S.J., who teaches at Woodstock 
College, writes an article, “Inside American Roman 
Catholicism.” “The American Catholic Church is neither 
a harassed minority nor a belligerent group. It is more 
prone to conservatism than radical change. Its gener- 
osity, activism, and optimism are probably more Ameri- 
can than Catholic.” American Catholics, he thinks, do 
not pay much attention to Protestantism, and show no 
“great desire’ to learn about it. American Catholics 
make friends with Protestants and “ignore Protestant- 
ism.” Thus the American Catholic is “unprepared for 
ecumenical dialogue.” But a few Catholic “ecumenists” 
labor on. 

“The Protestant-Catholic dialogue in this country 
country does not take place in an atmosphere of relaxa- 
tion and interior freedom,” Thomas F. O’Dea, a lay- 
man who has taught sociology at Fordham University, 
and who is now at the University of Utah, writes. Many 
Catholics want two contradictory things at once: “They 
want some kind of Catholic ghetto” and also to identify 
Catholicism with Americanism. 

The “hyper-reformationists” among Protestants are 
also reacting with strain to the contemporary situation: 
they find it hard to think of Protestantism except in a 
“central and dominant position.” 

There is need for “reality-testing via dialogue.” This 
is a social process, which “requires communication, the 
basis of which should exist in a common Christian 
heritage.” 

John C. Bennett in an editorial expresses the belief 
that we should go beyond the perplexing current social 
and educational issues to “discuss elements of our com- 
mon faith.” In Europe there is already in process “a 
genuine religious dialogue between the theologians of 
both confessions.” 

Professor Bennett also writes: “Pope John has been 


a surprise to Protestants—and probably to many Catho- 
lics as well. There are overtones in what he has said 
and done that may at least create a more favorable 
climate for the dialogue that we and our Roman Catho- 
lic writers desire.” 


One Bible for Protestants and Catholics? 


“The Bible Is A Bond” is the title of an article by 
Walter M. Abbott, S.J., an associate editor of America, 
70 East 45th St., New York, in that journal, October 24, 
1959 (25 cents a copy). 


“It would, indeed, be a great achievement,” Father 
Abbott writes, “in the history of Christianity if coop- 
eration in biblical scholarship could give us a common 
translation of the Bible. We would then be talking 
about the same commandments, and there would be 
hope for better observance of the one great command- 
ment.” 


Numerous instances of cooperation between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant scholars during the past two 
decades are documented. “They are now writing for 
each other’s best scholarly journals.” 

“The scholarly, objective approach is so carefully 
followed at some leading centers of basic biblical studies 
that students of all faiths gather in them to study to- 
gether. . . . Gatherings of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish biblical scholars are not the rare events they 
used to be. . . . As the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
noted, the public could conclude . . . that ‘scholars of 
moderate views’ have reached a substantial agreement 
on principles, methods, and conclusions of biblical schol- 
arship, whatever their religious affiliations may be.” 
This genuine cooperation has become common both in 
Europe and the United States. 

The English-speaking world recently “came close to 
something like” one Bible for Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, “when Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop 
of Westminster, gave permission to a group of British 
Catholic scholars for publication of a commentary on 
the Bible that would present the Revised Standard 
Version as the text. The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, often referred to as RSV, is the work of a 
group of Protestant scholars. . . .” Cardinal Griffin 
died “before the project could be carried out.” ‘Whether 
the RSV, adapted for Catholics, meets the needs, or 
whether some newly made translation would be re- 
quired, is a matter for further discussion.” 


Robert M. Grant, president of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis, and J. Coert Ryaarsdam 
of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago, gave Father Abbott a statement for his 
article, including the following: “The ecumenical signi- 
ficance of such a generally accepted English version 
would be hard to overestimate. .. .” 

And Abbot Christopher Butler, the English Bene- 
dictine scholar, is quoted as having recently written: 
“What a wonderful achievement it would be if we 
could agree with the Protestants on one modern trans- 
lation of the whole Bible, such that they and we could 
use it in our theology and our ‘ecumenical’ discussions.” 


“Sharing The Same Book” is the title of an article 
by Bernard Orchard, O.S.B. and Edmund Flood, O.S.B. 
in the “reunion issue” of Worship, a Benedictine jour- 
nal, August-September, 1959, published at Collegeville, 
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Minnesota. Here it is reported that a group of Roman 
Catholic scholars has concluded, after study of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, that only “less 
than a score” of changes in that version would be nec- 
essary in order “to make its text conform to Catholic 
theology and usage.” 

The Benedictine authors say further that a Catholic 
edition of RSV would, “be an enormous step towards 
achieving unity of mind and thought among divided 
Christendom. Nor is it beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that further consultation might lead to the elimi- 
nation of all textual differences. . . . A common or 
near common version would have great advantages.” 


A Roman Catholic Mass in Geneva 


Following is the full text of a release issued June 20, 
1959, by the Bureau of Information, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, Washington : 

“The Roman Catholic Bishop of this Swiss diocese 
celebrated a Pontifical Mass here in recognition of the 
400th anniversary of the founding of Geneva University 
by John Calvin. 

“Bishop Francois Charriere said in a sermon that 
there is ‘no bitterness in our feelings today’ over the 
break between Geneva and the Pope that led the estab- 
lishment of the university. 

“Attending the Mass at the Basilica of Our Lady were 
members of the Catholic hierarchy, professors from Ge- 
neva University and educational and civil authorities. 

“The Bishop said that the invitation from the uni- 
versity to take part in the anniversary, marked this 
month, expresses the mutual respect and trust that 
exist between the faiths in Switzerland. 

“We are fully aware,’” the Bishop stated, “ ‘that 
the rupture between Rome and Geneva was the respon- 
sibility not only of those who severed themselves from 
the Catholic Church. No one, according to some out- 
standing Protestant theologians, realized in those days 
how deep and how wide the chasm would be.’” 

“Catholics may hold any office at Geneva University 
without discrimination. About 700 Catholic students are 
enrolled among 3,140. A Catholic center at the univer- 
sity is under the direction of Dominican Father John 
Kaelin.” 


An Agape in Rome 


Following is the full text of a press release issued, 
June 16, 1959, by the Bureau of Information, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington: 

“A Catholic cardinal, an Anglican priest, and a Greek 
Orthodox chaplain met here recently for an ‘agape,’ or 
banquet of fraternal love. 


“The three churchmen spoke of the problem of Chris- 


tian reunification. 


“Fernando Cardinal Cento of the Vatican headquar- 
ters staff presided at the banquet, sponsored annually by 
the Pilgrims of Christian Unity. 

“The Rev. Donal Reh, a canon of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Father Archimandrate Modesto, Orthodox 
chaplain at the Greek Embassy here, joined Cardinal 
Cento in emphasizing the essential role that charity must 
play in any move toward unity. 

“Cardinal Cento indicated the closeness between the 
Anglican and Catholic communions. Se said that on a 
visit to England he learned of Anglican devotion to Our 
Lady of Fatima. 
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“Canon Reh spoke of his recent interview with Pope 
John XXIII. The Anglican priest expressed hope for 
the canonization of Henry VI, last of the Lancastrian 
kings of England. 

“Father Modesto urged that all those interested in 
church unity rely upon the Holy Spirit.” 


“Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty” 


A series of comprehensive articles on the above sub- 
ject is being written by A. F. Carrillo De Albornoz for 
publication in The Ecumenical Review, quarterly of the 
World Council of Churches, 17 Route de Malagnou, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

In the first article appearing July, 1959, there is con- 
sideration of the common interpretations of the Roman 
Catholic attitude toward religious liberty and of writ- 
ings indicating that a “real and sincere doctrinal division 
among Roman Catholics does exist on this matter.” 

The traditional interpretation is summed up by the 
author in the following paragraphs: 

“(a) Concerning policy, where Roman Catholics are 
in the minority, they ask for religious freedom. On the 
contrary, where they are in the majority, they oppose 
the external freedom of other religious beliefs. 

“(b) Concerning doctrine, there is only one Roman 
Catholic theory, which can really be called orthodox: 
namely, the distinction between ‘thesis’ and ‘hypothesis.’ 
In ‘thesis,’ that is to say when pure Roman Catholic 
principles can be applied, ‘error’ must not be free to 
propagate or to be propagated. Only in the ‘hypothesis,’ 
namely, when owing to adverse circumstances, Roman 
Catholics cannot prudently impose their principles, can 
freedom of ‘error’ be provisionally tolerated as the lesser 
evil.” 

However, a contrary position is being taken not only 
by individual theologians in the Roman Catholic Church 
but also by prominent members of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, As early as 1875 Cardinal Manning of Eng- 
land is reported as having written: 

“If tomorrow the Catholics were the imperial race in 
the kingdoms of Britain, they would not make use of 
their political power to disturb the religious position of 
our people, hereditarily a divided one. We should not 
close one church, one college, one school. Our adversa- 
ries should have the same liberties as we enjoy as a mi- 
nority. 

Cardinal Griffin, recently Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, is quoted as having declared: 

“Every state must guarantee freedom of religion and 
assure everybody of equal liberty to follow the religion 
dictated by his conscience and all ought to have full au- 
tonomy concerning their churches, schools and pastors.’ 

Various American and French writers are also quoted, 
and the author of the article states that “Roman Cath- 
olics who defend religious liberty are convinced that the 
recent Popes, Pius XI, Pius XII, and John XXIII, are 
sympathetic with their theory.” 

The concluding words of the article are: 

“We think that there is evidence enough of the fact 
that: 

“(a) Many Roman Catholic theologians, in many 
countries, defend a new theory in favor of complete re- 
ligious liberty in principle, which is quite different and 
even opposite to the old doctrine of ‘thesis’ and ‘hypo- 
thesis’ ; 

“(b) This theory has in no way been condemned but, 
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on the contrary, is supported by very important mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy ; and 

“(c) This theory is not a tactical variant of the old 
doctrine for reasons of opportunism, but another radi- 
cal and irreducible doctrinal position which is very sin- 
cerely and fiercely fighting the old one.” 


“What Are We To Do About Roman 
Catholicism?” 


In The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, Jaroslav Peli- 
kan, a Lutheran scholar, presents a documented account 
of the nature of Roman Catholicism, (history, beliefs 
and practices), and also presents to Protestants what he 
regards as “a policy for reunion” (New York and Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1959. $4.00). The volume was 
granted an award by the publishers. The author teaches 
church history and is a member of Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculty of the University of Chicago. 

The volume is written “from the standpoint of a the- 
ology which has its roots in the Reformation and there- 
tore—not nevertheless, but therefore—feels obliged to 
take the church of Rome seriously.” The author pur- 
poses to understand an institution that to him as to others 
is difficult to understand. “What is it that holds this 
complex of opposites together? Is there anything— 
Protestantism, for example—for which Rome does not 
have room somewhere?” Does the Roman Catholic 
Church mean it seriously when it issues “an invitation 
to the separated communities” of Christendom .. .? 
“And what are we to do about Roman Catholicism? 
Even when we close our eves, it refuses to go away, The 
least we can do is to make an effort to understand it.” 

The evolution of Roman Catholicism is first presented 
by means of historical review. Second comes the effort 
“to grasp its genius by looking at some of its most cen- 
tral features, practices, and teachings as they are seen 
and apprehended by Roman Catholics themselves.” 

“Thirdly we shall try to formulate a theological ap- 
proach to Roman Catholicism by examining the relation 
between it and the rest of Christendom and considering 
the responsibilities of Roman and non-Roman Christians 
to one another.” 

“The burden of our separation,” the author insists, 
“means that Protestants and Roman Catholics have a 
mutual responsibility to and for each other.” We are 
called upon to “extend our ecumenical persepective to 
include Roman Catholicism.” Most Protestants seem to 
have a “double standard” in their profession of ecu- 
menicity. They are willing to reach out to other Protes- 
tants, but “they still balk at the suggestion of some re- 
sponsibility to Roman Catholicism.” On Reformation 
Day many Protestants are still “battling the Inquisition 
and the Renaissance Papacy”; while many Roman Cath- 
olics “still interpret the Reformation as the spawn of the 
devil.” 

“Honest self-examination” is recommended by Pro- 
fessor Pelikan. “Protestantism stops being Protestant 
when it forgets to address to itself the same prophetic 
criticism which it is so willing to address to Roman Ca- 
tholicism.” Roman Catholicism presents evidence of will- 
ingness to engage in self-examination in the current wide 
study of the Bible and in its discussions of liturgy. Some 
Roman Catholic philosophers and historians are speaking 
of American Catholicism with “ringing candor.” 

Protestantism today needs. avers Professor Pelikan. 


a catholicity like that of Friedrich Schleiermacher. It 
could attain a thought as comprehensive as that of Tho- 
mism. Finally, Protestantism is challenged to “formu- 
late a policy for reunion with Rome that will clarify 
the terms and requirements of a settlement short of un- 
conditional surrender.” ‘The issue of reunion is cen- 
tral,” writes this Lutheran in his concluding pages. He 
interprets the Catholic theologian, Karl Adam, as stating 
in a lecture (in Professor Pelikan’s words) “that if 
Protestants returned to Rome, they would be granted a 
vernacular liturgy, a married clergy, and the chalice in 
the Lord’s supper.”’ These were declared by the Roman 
Catholic scholar to be matters of church law that could 
be changed. Protestants should start seriously to study 
the “barricades,” advises Professor Pelikan. 


The Issue of Episcopacy 


The doubts felt by other Christian bodies concerning 
the necessity for bishops were stressed by the Bishop of 
Ripon, the Rt. Rev. John Moorman, in his enthrone- 
ment sermon in Ripon Cathedral, the Church Times, 
London, reports, July 10, 1959. 

The Bishop stated that the Church of England believes 
that the principle of episcopacy must be maintained in 
any plan for reunion. Many Christian bodies, having got 
along well without episcopacy, were determined not to be 
inflicted with it again. 

The Bishop is then quoted, as follows: 

“But if we are ever to achieve any success in the 
restoration of Christian unity, we must try to dissolve 
these suspicions. We must try to show what episcopacy 
can be, and what indeed it was meant to be when it grew 
up as the normal method of administration and pastoral 
oversight. 

“We must teach people not to fear the office of a 
bishop, but to love and admire it and so want it for 
themselves. Here seems to me a more hopeful approach 
towards a united church than all the paper plans which 
commissions and conferences can offer.” 


Father Dulles’ Comment 


Rey. Avery Dulles, S.J., wrote in America, New York, 
January 24, 1959, as follows: “Not until we Christians 
are united in faith and worship can we properly fulfill 
our mission toward the non-Christian world. . . . It is 
imperative that Protestant and Catholic theologians take 
each other’s thinking seriously. They must make the ef- 
fort to read and understand each other’s work.” 


A Proposal for Mutual Aid 


A proposal for achieving cooperation between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants was presented by the French 
theologian, Oscar Cullmann, in a public lecture at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 1959. Dr. Cull- 
mann was a Visiting Professor at the Seminary for a 
semester. 

A leader in the effort for Christian unity, Dr. Cull- 
mann has commented on the fact that about half of his 
students at the Sorbonne in Paris are Catholic. “There 
has been a significant increase in recent years in the 
amount of freedom Catholics have in working on Bibli- 
cal texts. Private discussions on theological matters be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants are being encouraged,” 
in Europe, Dr. Cullmann stated. 
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Excerpts from Dr. Cullmann’s text as furnished by 
Union Seminary follow: 

“Whereas in the earlier centuries the study of theology 
often separated Christians, today, strangely enough, it is 
the element which by itself brings us closer together re- 
gardless of its results. We can note actual change which 
has taken place in this area during the last twenty or 
thirty years.” 

Unity between Roman Catholics and Protestants can- 
not at present be realized, Dr. Cullmann affirmed, with- 
out the disappearance of one or the other in the process. 
“\Ve must face up to this painful situation,” he added. 
“It does not help to have illusions at this point.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Cullmann pointed out, the 
New Testament teaching affirms that the Body of Christ 
is one and that it cannot be the will of God to have sev- 
eral churches which exclude rather than complete one 
another. “What shall we do in this dilemma?” he asked. 
“We do not know which way God will lead us in order 
to realize the unity of his church; we have, however, 
an immediate ecumenical duty to fulfill, a duty to try to 
come together now, without waiting for the end of the 
discussion. It is a matter of working for solidarity of 
the separated brethren in the situation as it now exists. 
where the unity of the church is not possible between 
Catholics and Protestants.” 


Offerings for One Another 


A step toward Christian unity between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants is proposed by Dr. Cullmann in 
the form of an offering for one another to care for the 
poor of their churches. This, he said, would be a prac- 
tical demonstration of the solidarity which already ex- 
ists among the theologians. Such an offering is already 
taken in some of the great centers of Europe with the 
knowledge and even the encouragement of officials of the 
respective churches. 

Indicating that this gesture of goodwill had already im- 
proved the relations between Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants in Europe, Dr, Cullmann suggested that it might 
serve this purpose also in the United States. “It would 
be a great accomplishment,” he added, “if we could reach 
the certainty that, in spite of everything which separates 
us as Catholics and Protestants, the Holy Spirit does not 
cease to move us towards unity. Then it would be pos- 
sible to realize, at least partially, the meaning of Ephe- 
sians 4:15: ‘Let us maintain the truth in love, and grow 
up in all things into him who is the head, even Christ.’ ”’ 

Born in Strasbourg, France, Dr. Cullmann_ studied 
theology and philology in Strasbourg and Paris, where 
much of his subsequent career as a teacher has been cen- 
tered. After four years as Director of the Student House 
in Thomasstift in Strasbourg, a post held previously by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, he became Professor of New 
Testament and Early Church History at the University 
of Strasbourg. In 1938 he was appointed Professor of 
New Testament and Early Church History of the The- 
ology Faculty of the University of Basel, Switzerland. 
Later, in 1949, he assumed additional responsibilities as 
Professor of Early Christianity at the Sorbonne in Paris 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and the Faculté de The- 
ologie Protestante. 


“Reunion by Mutual Sacrifice” 


Following is almost the full text of an article by Roger 
Lloyd, a canon of Winchester Cathedral, in The Man- 
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chester Guardian eekly, Manchester, England, May 28, 
1959: 

“It is the bounden duty of all separated Churches to 
search for the right way of ending the scandal of divi- 
sion. If this is not to be accomplished by unconditional 
surrender and absorption, it must be a way of mutual 
sacrifice. Every Church will have to give up something 
which it has learned to cherish, or must stand a little 
stiffly behind some point which it at present regards as 
a matter of principle. Without sacrifice all round, re- 
union is clearly impossible. What, then, is likely to be 
the kind of sacrifice which the Church of England must 
sooner or later make if we are ever to find unity with 
anv of the Free Churches? 

“We could not give up, and no Church of Christ 
would wish us to give up our belief in the creeds and 
the Bible. The threefold order of bishops, priests, and 
deacons is another thing which we could not, for con- 
science’ sake, jettison. But, so far as I know, no one has 
asked that we should. There is much argument about 
the ‘nature of episcopacy,’ and even Anglican views 
about it are not of a cast-iron uniformity ; there is room 
for manoeuvre. The Free Churches are also sure that 
episcopacy must not become prelacy, but this determina- 
tion of theirs is shared hardly less enthusiastically by vir- 
tually every Anglican bishop whom I know. Episcopacy 
does not seem to be the vital field of sacrificial decision. 

“The field that remains is that of the sacraments, and 
particularly, of course, the Holy Communion. Every re- 
union discussion comes sooner or later to the question 
of whether Christians of separated Churches may re- 
ceive communion together at the same altar before for- 
mal union has taken place, or whether this privilege must 
wait for the act of union. There is no doubt that it is 
in this field that other Churches are at one in asking for 
a sacrificial gesture from Anglicans, and the question is. 
can we rightly make it? This is not quite so easy to 
answer as the heedless might suppose, and yet it is of 
crucial importance. No other sacrifice would be as likely 
as this to speed dramatically the terribly slow wagon of 
reunion negotiations, but it could be rightly made only 
by a Church united in the belief that, in the circum- 
stances, it did so in obedience to a divine command. 

“But one tiny part of the principle has already been 
conceded. For there is what is sometimes called a doc- 
trine of hospitality, whereby a bishop can, and often 
does, allow a member of some other Church to make his 
communion at an Anglican altar under certain circum- 
stances, such as when a Free Church man is a delegate 
to some predominantly Anglican conference. Two vears 
ago I was in charge of such a conference, and we had 
as guests two Swiss Calvinist nuns. As they shared the 
whole life of the conference with us, so they also wished 
to receive the sacrament with us. In the name of the 
whole conference I asked for permission to do this, and 
it was immediately granted. There must be many other 
instances of the same kind every vear, and it is hard to 
see any reason why the same principle should not be 
extended to cover every responsible series of reunion dis- 
cussions between members of different churches. . . . This 
issue is as delicate as it is difficult, and yet it is hard to 
see any hope of unity until it is solved. 

“Probably no one at this moment can see exactly where 
the solution lurks, but there are two relevant principles 
which everybody concerned would do well to keep in 
mind. The first is that half the best sacramental hymns 
have been written by poets of the Free Churches, and 
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that many of them urge a doctrine of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which seems quite indistinguishable from that held 
by Anglo-Catholic theologians. The second principle was 
stated publicly by Archbishop William Temple years ago. 
He said: ‘If a man who has not been ordained by a 
bishop should devoutly and not defiantly consecrate bread 
and wine with eucharistic intent, then it must not be 
doubted that a real consecration is effected thereby. The 
Church does not guarantee this consecration, but also it 
does not deny it.” These two principles, steadily borne 
in mind, ought to lead us in the right direction.” 


Religion and American Democracy 


“The Democracy of American Religion” and “The Re- 
ligion of American Democracy” are both treated thor- 
oughly in the book, Religion and American Democracy 
by Roy F. Nichols (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. $2.50). The text contains the Rock- 
well Lectures delivered at Rice Institute. The author, 
a professional historian, is now dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The settlements by Europeans in America came in an 
“era of religious enterprise,” say Dr. Nichols. The peo- 
ple of Europe were searching out “a new relationship 
with God.” The great dreams “could not be realized in 
ancient societies; they demanded a new world, and lo! 
a new world was at hand.” One aspect of this recon- 
struction was “expression of discontent with the pre- 
vailing operation of church and state, particularly the 
former.” The settlers “decreed that this religious influ- 
ence should be democratic, perhaps in spite of itself.” 
These themes are elaborated in the first lecture. 

The second aspect treated is in part summed up by 
the author as follows: “Religion was destined to do more 
than mold the institutional forms of American Democ- 
racy. It was so to infuse the polity with its spirit that 
in time democracy itself was to resemble a religion. . . . 
To the mystical it might seem that this occurred because 
the epoch was indeed kairos, the fullness of time, one in 
which a unique combination of cultural determinants 
appeared, designed to produce this result.” 


Plans Among Lutherans 


On April 22-24, 1960, a constituting convention will 
be held in Minneapolis for the purpose of merging the 
American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
into a new body to be named “The American Lutheran 
Church.” According to plans announced by the Joint 
Union Committee, it is expected that the new body will 
begin to function on January 1, 1961, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

A Joint Commission on Lutheran Union announced in 
March, 1959, provisional approval by representatives of 
four Lutheran bodies of a proposed constitution for a 
new body, with the name of the denomination not de- 
termined. The Lutheran churches represented in the dis- 
cussions of the Joint Commission are the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Augustana Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America (Suomi Synod), and the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. No time schedule has been 
announced by this Commission. 


The Unitarian - Universalist Merger 


In October, 1959, a joint session of representatives 
of the Unitarian and Universalist churches in session 
at Syracuse, N. Y., approved a proposal to merge the 
American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America into a new body to be called the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association. The plan, if approved 
by vote of the local congregations, will become effective, 
May, 1961. Both bodies maintain headquarters in Bos- 
ton. The two bodies established several years ago the 
Council of Liberal Churches, Boston. Several functions 
of the two denominations have already been committed 
to the Council of Liberal Churches. Accounts of the de- 
liberations appear in the Unitarian Register, Boston, De- 
cember, 1959; and in the Universalist Leader, Boston, 
December, 1959. 


Faith and Order Studies in National Council 


In 1958 the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches decided to make provision for Faith and Order 
Studies, and in July, 1959, Rev. William A. Norgren 
was appointed director of these studies, Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
general secretary of the National Council has announced. 
An advisory committee, made up mainly of theologians, 
will assist Mr. Norgren in establishing a Faith and Or- 
der Studies program in the United States. These studies 
will “follow-up” the 1957 Oberlin Conference. The pro- 
gram will also be carried on in cooperation with the 
World Council of Churches. Mr. Norgren, a clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, conducted research 
at Oxford University prior to becoming a member of 
the National Council’s staff. 

Action to establish a Faith and Order Theological 
Commission was taken at the first meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Faith and Order unit of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, held in October, 1959. 

James I. McCord, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary and chairman of the Committee, explained in 
announcing the project that the Commission will study 
and report on the “ecclesiological significance of local, 
state and national councils of churches.” 

The Committee is concerned to promote serious study 
and increased familiarity with Faith and Order matters 
among clergy and laity, in American churches, Dr. Mc- 
Cord explained, with emphasis upon work with seminary 
students. 


Earlier References on Faith and Order 


The Official Report of the North American Confer- 

ence on Fatih and Order, The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek, edited by Paul S. Minear, was reviewed in this 
SERVICE September 27, 1958. The Conference was held 
at Oberlin, Ohio, in September, 1957. The Conference 
made a strong plea to existing ecumenical agencies in the 
United States that they establish a permanent program 
of Faith and Order study oriented toward the range of 
problems explored at Oberlin. The volume was published 
in 1958, by Bethany Press, St. Louis 3, Mo., at $4.00 a 
copy. 
A Guide to Christian Unity, edited by George L. Hunt, 
also published by Bethany Press (1958. $1.00) was 
noted in our issue of September 27, 1958. The book is 
designed to assist local church groups to consider the 
Oberlin deliberations. The author is editor of adult cur- 
riculum for the Board of Christian Education of the 
United Presbyterian Chuch in the U.S.A. 
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